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Editorial 

The wieldy size of our organiza- 
tion makes it possible to try an 
experiment in democracy,—a town 
meeting form of control over a re- 
presentative system. Our constitu- 
tion provides for the reference of 
questions affecting all the mem- 
bers to a vote of the membership. 
The ballots which were sent out 
have been coming in with com- 
mendable promptness.— one third 
of our enrollment is already in 
hand and counted; those who have 
not yet returned their ballots are 


urged to do so at once. 
Our readers may be interested in 
the trend of the voting. One hun- 
dred and eighty one ballots have 
been received, and of these 163 


favor continuance as an independ- 
ent organization, and 11 are op- 


posed. 

The eleven who are opposed 
favor merger with the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 


Of those members who vote for 
continued independence, & great 
majority would like to see closer 
cooperation with one or the other 
of the larger and older societies. 
fifty-two would like to see such 
closer cooperation with MLA, but 
not with NCTE. Thirty-seven would 
like to see the closer cooperation 
with NCTE, but not with MLA. 
fifty-five would like to see us 
draw closer to both of them, 

31 wish us to avoid cooperation 
with either. One hundred and fifty 
favor Dean DeVane’s suggestion of 
a greater emphasis upon regional 
meetings and less time and atten- 
tion to the annual meeting. Twelve 
are opposed to this and wish 
the annual meeting to be empha- 
sized more. Ninety-two prefer to 
have our annual meeting occur the 
day before or the first morning of 
the MLA program. Forty-four 
prefer using the day after the MLA 
program is over, this, of course, 
dependent upon practicability and 
convenience. One hun fifteen 
favor the admission to membership 
of teachers in junior colleges. 
Forty-nine are y seme One hun- 
dred sixty are in favor of accepting 
the offer of the University of 

sylvania Press. Two are opposed, 
though some add the words, “If 
there is no joker in the offer,” or 
“If the directors think it desir- 
able.” One hundred fifty-four wish 
to extend some sort of aid or offer 
of collaboration to the English 
Society of Great Britain, though 


enn- 


several accompany a favorable 
vote with such comments as “If it 
is deeds and not words.”; “How 
could it be done?”; “I am opposed 
to any bargain whereby CEA 
members get articles published in 
— periodical in return for 
aid. 


According to our constitution 


this vote will determine such ques- 
tions as the admission of teachers 
from junior colleges, and the em- 
phasis upon regional meetings. In 
the matter of time of the annual 
meeting it can serve no more than 


as a recorded expression of prefer- 


ence addressed to our local and pro- 


gram committees who are making 
plans for our Indianapolis meeting 
next December. The directors must 
be guided by it in acting upon the 
offer of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, and in further inquir- 
ies adressed to the officers of the 
British Society. 

As to our continuance as an in- 
dependent organization the will of 
the great majority is very clear. It 
is also clear that a majority of the 
members desire to see us build up 
closer and more cooperative rela- 
tions to one or the other of the two 
older and larger societies without 
sacrifice of our independence, but 
there is evidently sharp difference 
of opinion as to which one. Wise 
directors guided by such an ex- 
pression of opinion are likely to 
see that the best course is an in- 
dependent one, allowing any deve- 
loping relationship to depend upon 
developing circumstances and upon 


the attitude of each of those or- 


ganizations toward us. 


To make such a device for demo- 
cratic control of our organization 
effective, it would be essential to 


submit only such questions of 
policy as have been first carefully 


considered by a group of members, 
fully presented and discussed in 
the News Letter, and then so word- 
ed that Yes and No votes would 
register the unmistakable will of 


the majority. 
—Secretary pro tem. 
Owing to the space limits of the 


“News Letter” certain arbitrary 
regulations have evolved. First, 


only such material shall be included 


as applies directly to our problems 
as teachers of English in under- 
graduate colleges. Second, what- 
ever is to be said must be said 
within a limit of 1,000 words. Third, 
we cannot afford the space to re- 
print from other periodicals, how- 
ever important that material may 
be to us. We can only call atten- 
tion to the material and tell our 
members how it may be secured. 
But rules which result from ex- 
pediency and not from the action 
of a board of directors are made to 
be broken if occasion demands. We 
are reprinting in this issue an ar- 
ticle from the Saturday Review of 
Literature with only two brief ex- 
cisions; first because we were asked 


to do so by one of our members 
in the West who felt that the ar- 
ticle was particularly applicable to 


our needs; second, because it is 


written by a CEA member, Chris- 
topher Morley, who has been inter- 
ested in the welfare of our young 
organization since its beginnings; 
and third, because it would be a 


4 not to reprint it when we have 
a r. Morley’s cordial permission to 
Oo so. 


Twentieth-Century 


Literature 


A. C. Ward, Longmans, Green and 
Company. New York, 1940. 


Now in its seventh edition, this 


book is a useful survey of the 
“novelists, dramatists, poets, essay- 
ists, critics, travellers, and bio- 
graphers,” who have contributed to 
English literature in our time. Mr. 


Ward’s judgments are well consid- 


ered, and sometimes unorthodox, as 
when he calls T. E. Lawrence’s 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom “only a 
constipated masterpiece.” 

To an American reader, it seems 
strange that George Moore, a great 
artist, should receive a single brief 
paragraph, while Wells, Bennett, 
Galsworthy, and Conrad are award- 
ed separate sections of several 
pages each. It is also strange and 
misleading to an American reader 
that the inclusive title “Twentieth 
Century Literature” should be 
given to a book which ignores all 
literature this side of the Atlantic. 
Certainly Mr. Ward, or his publish- 


ers, should have changed the title 
to “Twentieth Century Literature 


in England”—especially since the 
book is offered for sale in this 
country. 


—Harold Blodgett 

The Complete Poetical Works of 
John Milton (the new Cambridge 
edition) edited by Harris Francis 
Fletcher, 574 pages, illustrated, 
$2.80. 

Since the decline of book-binding 
as_a handicraft, our book-buying 
public is failing to appreciate the 
relationship between the outward 


appearance of books and their con- 
tents. There are still a few old 
binders, artists in their fields, who 
would be deeply hurt if asked to 
bind the Ingoldsby Legends in 
black, or Trollope in red. There is 
no traditional format for Milton, 
but it is so much of a pleasure to 
see his poetical works bound with 
the beauty and the dignity they 
demand, with typography to match, 
that superficial appearance is given 
first place in this brief comment. 

_ Professor Fletcher of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois is widely recognized 
as a Milton scholar. He has pre- 
pared an authoritative text, taking 
advantage of the latest researches 
in a field that has yielded so richly 
to modern research, carrying down 
even to the present moment. 


; The general organization of Wil- 
liam Vaughn Moody’s Cambridge 
edition has been retained, although 
the biographical introduction has 
been rewritten. Illustrations, text- 
ual notes, and bibliography make 
the volume richly adequate as a 
textbook, without affecting its 
claim to high place in a general 
library. 

—B. J. 


Brevity 


A note in the February Ne 


Letter urging on contributors , 
beauties of brevity has made 

wonder how rigorous a training; 
compression the present-day 
lege student is getting Within }j 
writing classes. The daily then, 


five themes a week, one 
theme—was in its day an able 
courager of verbosity. Its & 
however, seems to be past, at le 
in the colleges with which | 
acquainted. Does it survive 1 
where? Where it does not, has a 
similar discipline taken its plasif 
It would be interesting to lem 
from instructors engaged in teg¢ 
ing composition what amount @ 
writing is done by their studen 


and into what units that amount ibs 


divided. It might be not only j 
teresting but highly usefyl 
News Letter readers to learn qj 


—and from many institutions 
what premises the decisions ¢ 


cerning amount and divisions 


amount are based. 


—Edith Mirrielees 


Stanford Universit 


The New York Herald-Trib 
has brought together in pamphle 
form three biographical sketcha) 
or profiles with bibliography, 
Stephen Vincent and _ Rosem 
Benet, originally published in ¢ 
book section of the Herald-Triby 
The titles in this first pamphlet a 
“Van Wyck Brooks: Portnii 
Study”; “Jan Struther: Js She 
Miniver?”; and “Margaret 
strong: Success at Seventy.” 

A second booklet is also 
able, made up of six critical 
views. They cover the theater, 
Richard Watts jr.; the screen, 
Howard Barnes; music, by Vitg 


Thomson; literature, by Lewis G 


nett; the dance, by Walter Te 
and art, by Royal Cortissoz. 
first four appeared in the we 
day Herald Tribune and the fi 
two from Sunday issues. 


Teachers who would find the 


small pamphlets useful in thee 

room may obtain any necessf 
quantity without cost by writ 
Mitchell R. Syrek, Educational D 
partment, N. Y. Herald-Tribu 
230 W. 41st Street, New York Cif 


and mention the News Letter. 


Outgoing Mail 

The College English Associst 
accepts with pleasure the invital 
of the President, Trustees 4 
Faculties of Fordham Univer 
to attend the celebration of | 
centenary of the University 
September 15th, 16th and 17tb 
this year. 

The College English Associ 
congratulates the officers | 
faculties of a distinguished ins™ 
tion of learning upon the 
tion of a century of high servitt 
the cause of American educat 
and desires to inform the / 
versary Committee that it wil 
represented at the ceremonies 
the Reverend Hugh McCarron,$ 
of Loyola College, Baltimor 
director of this association 
its beginning. 
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Broken English 
By Christopher Morley 
(This essay 45 protected by copy 


jght and may be reprinted only 


ermission of the author and The 
aurday Review of Literature.) 


The great anthology of literature 
which 1 have dreamed so long 
ider the title of “Broken English” 
il], 1 suppose, never be accom- 
ished. It would contain as much 
id grammar as good and almost 
; much comedy or ribaldry as 


uty. When I think of it as 


Broken English” mean our 


nguage broken apart to reveal its 
multitude of moods and uses. 


‘a BI. Notice on the Post Office 


ulletin board describing a fugitive 


wandit (there is one at this present 


MMilton’s description o: 


» Long Island Post Office telling 


w he may be recognized by a 
wiiar tear in the back of a 
ther zipper jacket) would be not 
eloquent to my purpose than 
his danger- 
us tall angel. Casual or indignant 
stters from friends, memoranda 
ft on the kitchen table by the 
paid, bond-sellers’ allocutions, con- 
ersation overheard in the subway, 
festern Union form telegrams— 


(End so forth. Humanity struggling 


» express, impress, or repress 
ould ery its whole gamut in my 
magined scrapbook. I realize of 
gurse that such an album-nigrum 
ould be embarrassment of riches; 
would be life itself. 

But even to suggest it can do no 


For my momentary parallel I go 
pone of the most interesting en- 
gements of classroom technique, 
he supreme example of a kind of 
terary teaching, viz., a theatrical 
pmpany of young actors. In any 
her field of the arts discipline 
jay break down, as it has so wide- 
broken down in later years. It 
nnot do so in the theatre without 
istic catastrophe. It is the di- 
tor’s job not only to teach the 
ormer what he is thinking, but 
ery mortal symptom of that 
bought, The actor may possibly be 


re sensitive or intelligent than 
¢ director (or the author) but 
t the moment discipline is para- 
ount. The director has made it 
s business to form a picture and 
n; every individual impulse must 
subordinate to the not impos- 
ble audience, 


In such a task one learns how 
ovenly the English teaching of 
his generation has done its work. 
me mere presence of a group of 
bung actors in the theatre might 
nply that they at least have ambi- 
On, - four out of seven can 
Mively read English text above 
¢ guttural and intellectual fron- 
tof the tabloids. Any word not 
quent in Winchell seems un- 
hown to them, and they have little 
meeption of the thousand dis- 
Minations of accent, posture, 
ysiognomy, and enunciation 
dich are the tit-tat-toe of the 
ge. What conclusion can there 
but that their English teachers 
er gave them the prime idea 
thuman feeling is the punctua- 
m of literature? 


I it possible, I say to myself, 
80 many readers do not realize 
talmost every piece of writing 


which can stand as an integer is 
consciously or unconsciously plotted 
as warily as a stage play? Look 
through any anthology of verse and 
see how many formal lyrics have 
three stanzas, just as the modern 
play has tried to crystallize itself 
in triplicate. They have three 
stanzas because they must: as the 


commonest form of musical rhythm 
embodies three impulses in a four- 
time frame. It is not unknown that 
most enduring forms of folk art, 
whether fairy tales or vulgar anec- 
dotes, build their crescendo in three 
steps. For compomise with the 


necessities of occasion this pattern 
will often be evaded, but instinc 
tively it is usually there. In the 
case of the theatre the entrepre- 
neur considering the physical con- 
venience of the customers allows 


them time out at comfortable in- 


tervals. But this is equally neces- 
sary in literature too. Poe’s para- 
dox about there being no euch thing 
as a great poem more than one 
hundred lines long, viz., that high 
fidelity reception in the mind is 
limited and brief—is worth remem- 
bering. 

So I remind myself that the first 
lesson in our literary paradigm is 
to consider human communication 
as a part of human biology. In 
every written text which deserves 

rint there were reasons for its 
‘being done the way it was. To ex- 
amine and relish some of those 
reasons gives the student his god- 
like purview. 

There is an old theatrical super- 
stition that it is well before a play 
opens to sprinkle salt on the stage. 


These notes of ricochet are an at- 
tempt to sprinkle a little salt on 
~ noble drama of teaching Eng- 
At this mument I feel es theagh 
the only textbook necessary for 
freshmen in the English language 
would be Hamlet. Its very second 
speech—“Answer me: stand and 
unfold yourself”’—is the text of 
freshman year. And every student 
sensitive enough to deserve the 
name is probably in Hamlet mood. 

Every other education can be 


yours too if you wish. I am think- 
ing of Hogg’s extraordinary de- 
scription of Shelley’s short time at 
Oxford. I am thinking of the up- 
stairs room in a London lodging— 
now perhaps fallen in splinters— 
where a young man came upstairs 
and found his medical - student 
roommate sitting at the window 
lost in thought as he watched dust 
motes sparkling in one of London’s 
scanty slants of sunshine. The 
medical student started from his 
reverie and remarked casually, “A 
thing of beauty is a joy forever.” I 
am thinking how young Coleridge, 
a boy at Cambridge, was captivated 
by the magic of a word. That word, 


as was his habit, he magnified and 
illuminated with all his private 


dreams. The word was Susque- 
hanna. Nearly a century and a 
half later you will find, if you care 
to, the downward valleys of that 
stream all the more lovely because 
Coleridge—however absurdly—had 
dreamed them. 

In all the intricate mechanism 
and fabrication of industry there 
is no processing so efficient, so 
marketable, as what literature can 


do to preserve and distribute emo- 


tion. No cellophane wrapper keeps 
the goods so intact, 


Not every student is likely to be 
a young Shelley, Keats, or Cole- 
ridge; certainly few would wish to 
undergo, even if offered at free 
choice, the alternating currents of 
the fully creative mind. But not to 


be aware of such human sensibili- 


ties is to live on a stage half lit. Be- 
fore the enormous weight of human 
mediocrity and nonsense dulls your 
fresh indignant feelings now is 
your chance. 


My favorite apothegm coined for 
myself is, Dogs don’t bark at the 


milkman. The routine of Harvard 
and Yale is perhaps as prosaic and 
scheduled as that of Sheffield and 
Borden; but only the ili-conditioned 
mongrel snaps too persistently at 
their heels, 


In the Susequehanna dream val- 
ley ot youth whatever accident 
happens is probably lucky. It may 
be a particuiar alcove in a library, 
it may be some felicitous bull-ses- 
sion, 1t may be some unrequired 
assignment. It might even be the 
suggestion, if you reach it quickly 
enough, that every great literature 
was written intentionally for you. 
When Swift was describing Gul- 
liver bound down in the trivial 
twine of Lilliput it was not just an 
amusing episode but a warning to 
ourselves. Every ingenuity that the 
dwarfs of the world can muster 
will be wrapped around you to keep 
you helpless. 

To study literature in a volume 
of selections is about as practical 
as studying a forest in a cord of 
firewood. | remember a college 
professor who used to surprise the 
neighbors on a conventional city 
street by having a wagon-load of 
firewood delivered onto the pave- 
ment because he so enjoyed heav- 
ing it into the cellar himself. This 
under artifical conditions was as 
close to actuality as he could get; 
he could not fell and split the tim- 
ber. College courses in the same 
way deliver well trimmed fagots 


and kindling; we are permitted or 
encouraged to stack them neatly 


in formal bins. But it is important 
to realize that those bins are only 
for convenience. The angry humor 
of the journalist Hazlitt makes 
him more contemporary of today 
than many people now writing. One 
wishes that the silver buckle he 


once lost in the sand of Cape Cod 
might be rediscovered as a talis- 
man. Perhaps no writer was ever 
more violently conscious of his mo- 
ments than Hazlitt; his mind 
skated on so crystalline an ice of 
consciousness that he often broke 
through and interrupted what he 
was thinking by an uncontrollable 
ejaculation of how he felt. Every 
teacher of composition would na- 
turally protest this; it was bad 
composition but exquisite litera- 
ture. The teacher’s job is to drill 


mediocrity. Anything better than 


mediocrity undergoes the sore 
problem of drilling itself. 
Mediocrity thinks of life as 


weight to be endured, but it can 
also be thought of as a plastic to 
be moulded. 

We were not speaking of the 
woodpile in any condescension. The 
cord of wood seasoning in after- 


noon hae its own special charms— 


a perfume all its own, and the 
activity of interesting critical in- 
sects. One could spend (and many 
do) a happy life in shelter along- 
side the wodrile without ever hav- 
ing explored the forest alive. Virgil 
comes to my mind. The way we 
encounter him he is stacked up like 


planks at the saw mill. How rarely 


do we consider what must have 
been the joy and reach and curios- 
ity of his mind as he laid the red- 
hot metal of Roman history on his 
secret anvil and hammered out his 
armored works. “Bronze trumpets 


and sea-water,” said Elinor Wylie, 


“were the symbols of the Latin 
tongue,” showing in that phrase her 
own imperial insight. One must not 
depend on organized teaching for 
that kind of insight. It is the 
excitement of the student to divine 


it for himself. It is the excitement 
of the true teacher to try to help. 


Teaching Criticism 

Might not an attempt to clarify 
the teaching of criticism be a good 
one for the News Letter to make 
this year? 

I am sure that many teachers 
would be glad to hear from others 
on the subject. Everyone appears 
to be agreed that it is important, 
but no one knows exactly what to 
do about it. 

I should like to know what to do 
with the History of Criticism to 
keep it from seeming to the student 
to be, as one bright girl said on a 
final examination paper, “a semes- 
ter spent in setting up and knock- 
ing down straw men.” 


I should like to know what ex- 
perience others have had in Dis- 
eriminative or Intensive Reading, 
as a foundation for criticism. I 
mean the sort of thing represent- 
ed by Richard’s Practical Criticism, 
Biaggini’s Reading and Writing of 
English, Thompson's Reading and 
Discrimination. By what steps are 
students led from the study of 


short specimens to the appreciation 
or judgment of wholes—novels, 
plays, long poems? 

Finally, I should like to know 
what others think about this: 
Should we try to inculcate general 
principles at all, or should we be 
content to stop with the study or 
discrimination of meaning? As for 
general principles, I am reminded 
of the anecdote about Tom Sheridan 
who, when his father said, “Tom, 
you must take a wife,” replied, 
“Very well, father, and whose wife 
shall I take?” 

—R. M. Gay 


Simmons College 


Rogers - Haydn - Redinger 
Explorations 
in Living 
A Record of the Democratic Spirit 


A stimulating and timely antholoagy 
for college freshmen: a book of [ff 
great literature. 


TO APPEAR IN APRIL 
Reynal & Hitchcock, New York }} 
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Why Teachers After All? 
(An undergraduate writes in) 


About a year ago Mortimer Adler 
wrote a book on How to Read a 
Book. I have read only at random 
from it and intend in no way to 
criticize either what was said about 
the subject, or whether it was wise 
to say anything about it at all. I 
know that when I saw the book I 
felt an instinctive distaste. One 
does not speak of things being in- 
stinctive anymore, but I immediate- 
ly felt that it was more or less an 
effrontery, for anyone to tell me 
how to read. That sort of thing 
reminds me all too vividly of the 
hours I have spent in what my 
teachers called “speeding up my 
reading time.” If anyone ever tries 
again to mechanize my reading by 
that barren and unpleasant process, 
I shall tell him that I read for my 
own pleasure, and do not intend 
to be made uncomfortably self- 
conscious if I stop now and then to 
spell out a word or two. I might go 
on to write a vituperous essay 
along these lines, but it is not at all 
what I started out to do. Neither 
do I want to continue about Morti- 
mer Adler, who, far from trying to 
speed up one’s reading time, is do- 
ing what in part appears to be a 
healthy work. This is all by way of 
noticing that lately there has been 
an alarming number of books about 
how to handle almost any problem. 
Our libraries are full of books 
which are not only the original 
works of fine art, but translations 
of those books (if they are foreign), 
and commentaries on them, books 
on how to read both the originale 
and the commentaries, and com- 
mentaries on books about how to 
read books. This strikes me as be- 
ing a singularly all-inclusive store 
of information. I do not want to 
suggest that this profusion of 
“books about books” has been in 
any way caused by the failure of 
teachers in colleges and universities 
to do their jobs as teachers; or 
that the job of teaching is thereby 
made invalid. On the contrary, 
teaching has a legitimacy all its 
own. It is to show to a group of 
people, by means of one’s physical 
presence and all the faculties which 
that presence commands, some- 
thing which presumably they would 
not see by any other means. But 
it is inevitable that this sort of 
book will appear as long as writers 
feel free to write on any subject 
which interests them. I would not 
in any way try to limit that free- 
dom. The point is that libraries are 
constantly including a wider and 
wider scope of information, so that 
almost any fact can be found there 
with infinitely less trouble than it 
requires to attend a series of lec- 
tures on a given subject. It occurs 
to me that the problem for the 
teacher who allows himself to ad- 
mit that a problem exists, is all too 
clearly defined. The question is— 
Why teachers after all? If that can 
be answered satisfactorily it must 
be answered by an attitude which 
refuses to reduce the teacher to the 
function either of repeating what 
has been said in books, or of acting 
as a kind of “living guide to good 
reading.” The necessity for the for- 
mer is, of course, eliminated by the 
library itself. The latter might be 

(Continued on page 6) 


An Omnibus Course 
For Young Engineers 


Here is a course of outside read- 
ing, or even a course of study, 
planned for young engineers or 
science majors, whose liberal studies 
may be well nigh swamped by a 
flood of technical courses. It is 7 
fered, in response to challenge, by 
two members of the Vassar English 
faculty, who may be a little better 
able than others to view such a 
problem objectively. Discussion 
would be stimulating. —Ed. 


The theme is: the individual and 
society, as conceived in various 
periods by the most articulate men 
and those with self-consciousness 
enough to see the meaning of their 
age; that is, the great poets and 
other writers. We had a group of 
engineers in mind, for they most 
of all need some perspective of 
humanism. One might begin with 
Fortune; i. e, their world as ex- 
pressed for the rulers of America, 
their world in terms of the drama 
of success. Then one would throw 
back to Homer, the Iliad probably, 
where also heroes were successful 
in a primitive society, and consider 
what they were, what were their 
relationships with others, with 
strange tribes and with nature. 
Then might come one or two of the 
simpler Arthurian romances, chos- 
en from Malory or some other well 
translated book, and then down 
through Europe to the highly self- 
conscious aviator of the most in- 
dividualistic nation of the 20th 
century, with his almost unique 
poetical sense of his tools —air- 
planes — his comrades, the space 
of the earth and its laws. 

The new world is taking on 
in America in terms of new people, 
new alignments and highly or- 
ganized groups together with the 
interpretation of nature by the 
scientific method. In our world your 
engineers have a role, a role that 
should be seen in terms of their 
fellowmen as well as of the meas- 
urement of physical forces. There- 
fore the whole range of humanist 
literature should be open to them, 
in the hope that it would provide 
some social motivation. 

The following list provides an 
outline which, of course, will 
modified according to specific ma- 
terial in the way of faculty and 
students: 

Fortune. 

Homer. 

Two, or possibly, three Greek 
tragedies, such as Aeschylus, 
Prometheus or Agamemnon. 

Euripides, Medea or the Trojan 
Women. 

Arthurian romance. 

More’s Utopia. 

Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

As much of the Bible as seems 
advisable. 

Milton’. Areopagitica. 

Swift, Gulliver, probably. 

Jefferson, Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Lincoln, Gettysburg Address, and 
possibly a good life of Lincoln. 

Tolstoy, War and Peace. 

Ibsen,An Enemy of the People. 

Hauptmann, The Weavers. 


Shaw, Arms and the Man, Saint 
Joan. 

St. Exupery, Wind, Sand and 
Stars. 


Adamic, From Many Lands. 
Berle, New Directors for a New 
World. 

Another course of a somewhat 
similar character, but much nar- 
rower in scope, based on American 
literature with an emphasis on the 
contemporary, of the kind that we 
use in Freshmen English some- 
times, would be enlightening for 
such young men. We should begin 
with some contemporary novels 
that are not too doleful; for in- 
stance, Ellen Glasgow’s Vein of 
Iron is preferable to Dos Passos’ 
The Big Money. In such a course 
some poets, Whitman, Emily Dick- 
inson, Archibald MacLeish’s early 
poems (especially The New Found 
Land) would be used, so would a 
good many of our very excellent 
prose discussions of the state of 
the country: i. e., Stuart Chase’s 
Tragedy of Waste, and other 
works; etc. Among plays, a com- 
parison of O’Neill’s The Hairy 
Ape with Peter’s and Sklar’s 
Stevedore would be rewarding; 
similarly a comparison of Max. 
Anderson’s Gods of the Lightning 
with Winterset and the background 
of Sacco and Vanzetti’s letters. 
Such material could be successfully 
chosen to give the kind of motiv- 
ation that we all want our young 
people to get, and there is certain- 
ly a wide choice open to alert 
minds. 

We have done a good deal with 
inter-departmental courses here, 
and believe that this kind of 
course, not bound by graduate 
school formulae, will become more 
and more useful in our colleges. 
In a forthcoming short article in 
the Classical Journal a course in 
tragedy, Greek, Renaissance and 
modern is described, which has 
been taught with our Greek De- 
partment for the past few years. 
The advantage of such cooperative 
work is that it helps teachers to 
expand their resources and it gives 
students an idea that learning is 


all one. 
—Winifred Smith 
—Helen Lockwood 
Vassar College 


English and the Humanities 
(Continued from page 1) 
ories of classical antiquity. The 
welfare of English as an academic 
subject is closely bound up with 
the welfare of the Classics, of the 
Romance languages and literatures, 
of the German language and lit- 

erature. 

But the Classics, once dominant 
in our education, have become a 
mere saving remnant; the modern 
foreign languages have, relatively 
to other subjects, steadily lost 
ground; and English, which grew 
at the expense of other languages 
and literatures, has recently been 
in danger of entering upon a sim- 
ilar decline, or of being retained 
principally for trivial ends. 

In this situation, teachers of Eng- 
lish can serve their own subject in 
a fundamental way, and at the 
same time serve the embattled 
humanities, by seeking opportun- 


ities to support the claims, in edy. 
cation, of the other lan an 
literatures, and also of the arts ani 
philosophy. 


Would the members of the ¢p 
like to see this question studied 
a committee on Cooperation 
Related Humanities? 

—Norman Foerste 


Hardy Collection 


(Continued from page 1) 
happy to be able to announce ty 
this hope of a printed catalogue ie 
the exhibited works of Thompt: 
Hardy is about to be realized, iy 
Carroll A. Wilson, an honony 
graduate of Colby College, who alm. 
sembled and arranged “the nip 
markable exhibition at the Grol 
Club,” has since prepared a descrip 
tive catalogue in which all ty 
“wealth of data not readily acca 
sible elsewhere” has been plait 
permanently on record. The cay 
logue has been attractively prints 
by the Southworth Press of Por, 
land, Maine, with many splendj 
illustrations. The Colby Libra, 
having made a modest contributiy 
to the treasures loaned to the Gp 
lier Club last spring, is confide 
that it is now rendering a mm 
important, and certainly a mm 
permanent, service in the publix 
tion of this descriptive catalogy 
In view of the fact that no defi} 
tive bibliography of Thomas Hanjiitai 
has yet been published, schola 
and students of this author will fxj 
the present Grolier catalogue a 
extraordinarily useful  referem 
work. 
The catalogue will be sold iq“ 
$1.50 per copy net. Checks shoul 
be made payable to “Colby Colle 
Library.” 

N. ORWIN RUSH, Lib 

Colby College, Waterville, i 


The New Leader 
for Freshman Classes 


A 


COMPLETE 
COURSE 


FRESHMAN 
ENGLISH 


By HARRY SHAW 


This attractive text is already 
in use in some 150 institutions 
in its first year. Its usefulness 
will be greatly increased by the 
new and ingenious workbook 
of exercises to accompany the 
text, to be ready in April. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33d St., New York 
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eacher English 


iThe following extracts are culled 
rom current text-books, mostly 
nooks for teachers by teachers. 
othing is to be gained by citing 
napter and verse + but all are 
nuthentic—Ed) 

* * 


“assuming a fairly sound physi- 
mental inheritance on the 
art of the child, and the given 
nvironment as the raw material 
f construction, what ideals should 
as a teacher have uppermost in 
mind before undertaking the 
emendously important and inter- 
sting duties of constructing 
worthy manhood and womenhood 
but of the inherent nature of their 
9” 
hildren 
“And second, to suggest a techni- 
ye for the study of the family 
ife in any community, so that due 
gard may be allowed for by the 
hool in any particular community 

or the family influences in the 
‘Baducation of children.” 

ok * 


“With regard to curriculum 
uilding and curriculum planning 
his means that though the par- 
icular contents of any particular 
volving curriculum are determined 
y the continuity of experience in 
e corresponding unit of educa- 
ional practice, on the whole cer- 
kin fundamental experiences of 
owing and experiencing, as well 
some basically important sub- 
ect matters, should serve as guide- 
nes by which learning of a more 
ermanent value and extensive ap- 
lication can be elicited from oc- 
uations of an immediate char- 


* 

“As the task of the school is to 
ide the growth of children, the 
hool must be sensitive to the 
ays of becoming of those char- 
teristics of growth that are the 
sults of long periods of experi- 

“Some one brain process is al- 


ays preponent above its concomit- 
ts in arousing action elsewhere.” 


* * 


“Each total situation — response 
nd is composed of minor bonds 
om parts of the situation to 
s of the response, because 
n’s native of sensory 
tones is such a set of analytical 
bans as it is, and because his 
necting neurones are such a 
tchanism as they are for con- 
rrging and distributing the cur- 
nts of condution set up in these 
nsory neurones.” 


* 


Contentual aims are of necessity 
ualistic, as is, in fact, any con- 
te actuality. The unity, and the 
gical as well as the philosophical 
nsistency that is sought in educa- 
nal directives are not to be 
oked for in the contents of any 
ticular aims held; they are to 
ound in a balance of divergent 
ttions effected by criticism 
sed on functional and methodo- 
eal standards of judgment. This 
ives a consistent thinking 


through of the meanings and con- 
sequences of different particular 
aims in relation to each other, in 
relation to what at any particular 
moment is held as most valuable in 
life, and in relation to the liberat- 
ing power of the educative experi- 
ences promoted by the aims held.” 


“Infant Behavior: 


12 weeks Transient regard for 
pellet (rarely). 

More prolonged regard, 
usually delayed. 
Immediate, definite re- 
gard, sometimes with in- 
creased hand-arm activ- 
ity. 

Approaches pellet with 
pronate hand; contacts 
pellet with little or no 
finger adjustment. 
Approaches pellet with 
raking flexion of fingers, 
without thumb opposi- 
tion; occasional delayed 
palmar prehension. 
Approaches pellet with 
raking flexion but with 
increased thumb partici- 
pation and digital pre- 
hension. 


Approaches with all fin- 
gers extended; contacts 
with index finger and 
later prehends by draw- 
ing index finger against 
thumb. 

Promptly prehends with 
index and thumb and 
with increased obliquity 
of hand attitude. 

48 weeks—Approaches with index 
finger extended and lat- 
eral digits flexed; pre- 
hends with delimite 
plucking by index and 
thumb. 


16 weeks 


20 weeks 
24 weeks 


28 weeks 


32 weeks 


40 weeks 


44 weeks 


52 weeks Approaches and plucks 
Pincer-wise with  in- 
creased deftness.” 

‘\Ediiorial note: Thank Heaven! 


The baby got the pill.) 


Out of the Past 

In 1723 the Reverend Cotton 
Mather brought the following 


charges against Harvard College: 
that there has been “a sensible and 
notorious decay” of “solid learn- 
ing”, that the speaking of Latin 
had been “discountenanced”, that 
“the Tutors often make the ya 
get by heart a deal of insipid stuff 
and trash, that they bid them at 
the same time to believe nothing 
of it,” that “the books mostly read 
among them are .... plays, novels, 
empty and vicious pieces of poetry, 
and even Ovid’s Epistles, which 
have a vile tendency to corrupt 
good manners”; and finally, most 
modern charge of all, that “many 
godly persons in the country have 
. With sad hearts lamented it 
that their children, who have left 
their families with some Gospel 
symptoms of piety upon them, 
after they came to live at college 
do quickly lose all, and neither do 
nor hear any more such things as 
they had before they went from 
home.” 
from “Cotton Mather: Keeper 
of the Puritan Conscience”; 
by Ralph and Louise Boas. 


Harper & Bros. 


Non-Fiction Prize 


For Teachers 


A prize of $2,500 for the best 
non-fiction, book-length manuscript, 
to be submitted in complete form 
before Sept. 1, 1941, by a member 
of an American college or univer- 
sity staff, is anonunced by Messrs. 
Raynal & Hitchcock, publishers. 

The book which the publishers 
are seeking is one written for the 
general reader, not a textbook or 
professional book. The hope is to 
find a really original and distin- 
guished piece of work covering a 
field of serious interest in a style 
sufficiently clear and untechnical 
and provocative to appeal to the 
intelligent lay reader. The last 
thing that is desired is “populariza- 
tion” in anythng but the best sense. 
To qualify for the prize the author 
should write as for his intellectual 
peers although avoiding such tech- 
nicalities as would be understood 
only by his colleagues in his own 
field. Preference will naturally be 
given to the work which is intellec- 
tually stimulating and exciting in 
both style and content as against 
that which is merely factually in- 
formative. 

The book may be either a survey 
of the existing knowedge in a given 
field or the exposition of an original 
thesis of the author in some chosen 
part of that field. The only require- 
ment as to subject matter is that 
it have genuine significance and 
be sufficiently wide in its range to 
touch the interests of none-pro- 
fessionals. It may be historical, bio- 
graphical, descriptive, analytical or 
narrative or a combination of any 
of them. It may be in the field of 
art, literature, social or natural 
science—anywhere in the general 
range of the humanities. 

The judges in the contest will be 
Henry Seidel Canby, Carl Van 
Doren and William Allan Neilson. 

In addition to the board of three 
judges, one expert in each of the 
fields involved will be called upon 
to read the manuscripts which are 
selected for final consideration for 
the prize award. 

The prize will be $2,500, payable 
on the announcement of the award, 
of which one-half will be an out- 
right sum and the balance an ad- 
vance on account of normal royal- 
ties against book rights. All sub- 
sidiary rights will be the author’s. 

The publishers also plan to offer 
publishing contracts for manu- 
scripts submitted in the contest 
other than the prize winner, the 
terms of publication to be arranged 
between authors and publishers at 
their mutual convenience. 

In the event that no manuscript 
is submitted which the judges deem 
worthy of a prize, the publishers 
reserve the right to withhold the 
award. 

Candidates for the prize are re- 
quested to submit their names, ad- 
dresses, and academic rank to the 
publishers, Reynal & Hitchcock, 
Inc., 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, who will be glad to answer 


any questions. 


COMING APRIL ist 


The Technique of 


Composition 
Third Edition 
TAFT - McDERMOTT - JENSEN 


A complete, cover-to-cover revision 
of this successful handbook. 


640 pp., $1.40 
Farrar & Rinehart,‘ Inc. 


A NEW BOOK OF READINGS FOR 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION COURSES 


THE 
AMERICAN 
TRADITION 


NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS, 
PAST AND PRESENT 


Edited by 


LOUIS B. WRICHT, Huntington Library, 
and H. T. SWEDENBERG, JR., University 
of California at Los Angeles 


This timely anthology includes the 
most important writings that helped to 
establish our tradition of liberty, along 
with essays, descriptions, narratives, 
factual articles, and short stories illus- 
trating qualities that have given to the 
United States strength and the ele- 
ments of greatness. We urge the value 
of this book for students as a back- 
ground for their thinking and writing 
on current problems. 


Ready April 15th 


674 poges, $2.00 


F. S. CROFTS & CO. 


COMING IN APRIL 
A Free Man’s Forum 


College Readings in Democracy 
CLAPP - ANGLEMAN 
A correlated collection of recent 
and contemporary essays on the 


issues which face American 
democracy today. 


768 pp., $2.25 


Farrarf& Rinehart, Inc. 


For Freshman English and In- 
troduction to Literature Courses 


AMERICAN 
READER 


CLAUDE M. SIMPSON, Harsard University 
ALLAN NEVINS, Columbia University 


With Foreword and editorial advice by 
HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 


: Ready for Fall Classes 
— Cc. HEATH & COMPAN 
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THE NEWS LETTER 


A. C. Jordan 


Brief Handbook of 


English Composition. 


i A lucid statement, in brief compass, 
of the essential rules of grammar 
H and syntax. 


PROBABLE PRICE: $1.20 


| Reynal & Hitchcock, New York 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


announce 


the publication of 


Milton and His 
Modern Critics 


BY 


Logan Pearsall Smith 


* 


“1 think this book on Milton is 
the best he has ever done. There is 
reverence for the greatest things in 
art combined with magnificent 
humor.” —Prof. Wm. Lyon Phelps 


* 


AN ATLANTIC BOOK 


An Important Revision 


WRITING AND 
THINKING 


FOERSTER - STEADMAN 


THIS new edition emphasizes 
throughout the clear and thorough- 
going distinction between the for- 
mal and the informal levels of 
discourse. 

The entire text has been reset 
with larger type and paper page. It 
incorporates the results of the most 
important research studies on us- 
age. All rules have been carefully 
checked with the latest accepted 
authorities. New material includ- 
ing full sections on the use of the 
library, writing the research paper, 
logical thinking, has been added. 
The price remains the same. 


$1.40 
Houghton Mifflin Company 


Why Teachers at All? 


(Continued from page 4) 
effectively replaced by a carefully 
prepared reading list, neatly typed 
and pinned on the library bulletin 
board. It ought to take about three 
days to work up such a list. The 
rest of their socially necessary 
labor time the faculty could spend 
at home being comfortable and 
kindly moral advisers to the stu- 
dents. 

But there is an answer which 
satisfies me: that teaching is not a 
matter of pedantry, or even of 
imparting scholastic data. It is 
the gift of inspirational imagina- 
tion of the trained and excited 
mind of the teacher to a pupil or 
class who is at least to some degree 
familiar with the facts of the case 
at hand. And if one admits to the 
critic any raison d’etre, even great 
books are vitalized by that teacher 
who is able to bring to the subject 
the sensitive impressions of his 
mind, enforced by his own person- 
ality. For teaching is a fine art. 
And unless it can incorporate into 
its tremendous background of fact 
those modes of presentation which 
are individual (in the apt, and not 
the perverted sense of the word), 
unless it can encourage rather than 
limit the ability of the student to 
build into the subject his own indi- 
viduality or sensitivity, it is better 
abandoned as a thing in itself. For 
only in these ways does the element 
of creation enter into learning, or 
does knowledge as apart from an 
accumulation of past fact and the- 
ory have any meaning. So much of 
all that is valuable in teaching de- 
pends upon the imagination which 
goes beyond the stability of the 
library. And it is an accomplish- 
ment to inspire the love of a thing, 
without which all learning is bar- 
ren. For learning as such may be 
accomplished by repetition, but that 
kind of zeal which leads to intuition 
does not always come to the person 
alone with his books. 

I have had few teachers in all, 
but the ones who deserve to be 
called by that name I remember be- 
cause of an attitude of mind they 
brought about in me, and to them 
I shall always, however sentimen- 
tally, be devoted. There is, in that 
accomplishment, something rather 
fine that serves to make a mockery 
of the worn out phrase, “those who 
can, do; those who cannot, teach.” 

Frances Chichester 
Sweet Briar College. 


Notice to Members 

The rank and file of members of 
CEA do not make sufficient use of 
the columns of this paper for brief 
inquiries, stimulating suggestions 
and those impulsive recordings of 
rofessional experience which make 
or wider professional acquaint- 
ance. Just as our advertisers testify 
to a most satisfactory reaction 
from readers, so those contributors 
who have sent in queries or pro- 
posed subjects for discussion have 
been gratified by a wide-spread 
response. The value of the paper 
to all members grows as this tend- 
ency develops. Do not allow your 
impulse to write a letter to the 
editor to die a-borning! 


The Teaching of 


English Literature 


In teaching a survey of English 
literature, I find that the student 
grasps the genius of written 
communication more adequately 
through the history of types of 
writing than through the tradi- 
tional “century” method. The latter 
procedure generally verges so 
much on the archeological side that 
the student comes to consider writ- 
ings of the past as museum pieces 
rather than as living progenitors 
of his own language. 

When the student envisions on 
the sea of literature the cross- 
ruffing of the types of prose and 
verse on the shores of time, he 
acquires a more integrated notion 
of the “unity in variety” of com- 
munication. The hallowed system 
of teaching by periods of years, 
essentially an idealism since it at- 
tempts a Procrustean fitting of the 
facts to the categories, demands 
the collating of so many loose ends 
that the undergraduate is daunted 
by the magnitude of the task. 

The work of the teacher of liter- 
ary history should be centered on 
ideas, and on men as they further 
the development of ideas. No au- 
thor is purely a romanticist, a 
classicist, a realist. To what he has 
gained from previous and contem- 
porary works, a writer adds the 
fillip of his own genius resulting in 
a causative influence on his suc- 
cessors. Realizing this, the teacher 
should present to his students Eng- 
lish literature in the types of ex- 
pression that men have found ap- 
propriate for the communication of 
their ideas with proper allowance 
for the creative effort of the artist. 
Then we shall have the literature 
of the English language rather 
than a species of cemetery notable 
chiefly for its headstones. 

—William C. Dwyer, 
Duquesne University 


Dramatists’ Alliance of 
University offers a sixth 
series of competitions in 
writing, closing date to be 
15, 1941. Since the University 
brates this year its first fifty 
of service (1891-1941), writer 
encouraged to use material 
characters of the period eg 
Awards of one hundred dollag 
cash and production at the U 
sity, with recommendation to§ 
uel French, National Broadegal 
Company, American Educaf 
Theatre Association, and the@ 
munity Playhouses at Pag 
are offered for verse, dramg 
prose comedy (full length of 
act). Fifty dollars and the 
recommendations are offered 
short plays taking twenty org 
ty-five minutes, and suitablg 
radio use. Fifty dollars and 
entation in the Alliance’s publ 
tions are offered for dramatic¢g 
cism (brief or extended), 

All materials submitted 
be legibly typed or written om 
side of white sheets of 
strongly clipped or bound, ang 
companed by self-addressed 
lope wth correct return pos 
fee of one dollar s charged for 
penses of annual correspond 
filing, express costs to judges 
production centers. Prizes are 
sented in August during D 
tists’ Assembly, annual meeting 
contributors and general publ 
which winning plays are dise 
and presented and general 
lems of theatre are canvasse 

Contests are open to all 
of English, regardless of 
tion, or previous training. For 
details of competition, publicad 
of the assocation, and pé 
membership, address the 
for Awards in Drama, & 
Department, Stanford Uni 
California . 


Ready in April___ 
The Revised Edition of 


The Literature 
of England 


by 


GEORGE B. WOODS 
HOMER A. WATT 
GEORGE K. ANDERSON 


Teachers in 575 colleges and 
universities have made The Lit- 
erature of England the standard 
survey text. Now, with the aid 
of these teachers, the authors are 
refining and enriching the dis- 
tinctive, effective pattern of this 
anthology-history. 


Volumes | and Il, $3.00 each 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND CO. 


28th Street at Sth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


OFFERS REDUCED RAR 


To Members of CEA 
* * * 


Single room—private 
bath 


Double room—private 
ath 


Double room—private 
bath (twin beds).......... 2: 


Two-room suites—private 
bath—-3 persons 


Two-room suites—private 
bath—4 persons .......... 44 


The Latha 


a 400 room fireproof hd 
known for its convenient 106 
and its comfortable 
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